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an article (now republished separately) entitled Two Visits, 
wherein Mr. Punch informed the public how “it is literally 
true that the oldest and largest Children’s Hospital in London, 
i.e., the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, is in 
urgent need of funds at this moment, and must inevitably close 
its doors very soon indeed unless something is done.’’ 

To this appeal there was a ready response, a ready-money 
response, amounting to over a thousand pounds sent to the 
Secretary of the hospital, ADRIAN Hope, Esq., Great Ormond 
Street. 

So far so good ; but that it is not near far enough will be seen 
from the statement we place before the generous and large- 
hearted British public, as, in so urgent a case as this, although 
the hospital is a London one, yet charity knows no bounds, terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

Here is the ‘‘ Financial Statement’ of this Hospital :— 


Ordinary Expenditure ... 
- Income ... 
Annual Deficit 


-- £16,000 
+. £9,000 
... £7,000 


With this eloquent text before us, we cannot but call to mind 
the admirable advice given by Mr. Micawber to little David 
Copperfield, thus epigrammatically expressed : ‘t Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.’’ 

This dictum of Mr. Micawber’s, which is true as applied to 
the temporal difficulties of the individual who, if hale, hearty, 
and capable of work, has opportunities before him of retriev- 
ing the past and providing for the present and the future, 
applies with overwhelming force to the case of sick children 
dependent upon the generosity (of friends, the watchful care 
of physicians, and the constant, kindly attention of trained 
nurses, 

“The income which can be relied upon’’—we quote from 
the report with which the Secretary has provided us—* is 
£9,000, made up by annual subscriptions, ordinary donations, 
Hospital Sunday and Saturday, and Prince of Wales’s Funds, 





In our issue dated January 31, a fortnight ago, appeared | dividends from investments,’’ 





IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


and so forth. ‘‘The deficit of | 
£7,000 per annum is usually met by spending all legacies received, 
say £5,000, and from proceeds of a dinner, say £2,000. The cost 
of running this Hospital we may put at £44 per diem, and,’’ says 
the Secretary, ‘‘ we can only count on getting £24 per diem, 
i.e., a daily deficit of £20. The legacies diminished last year, 
and this year nothing is expected from this source of income. 
It is hopeless in this war time to get money from a dinner."’ 
And he sums up by adding, sadly enough: ‘‘ It seems, therefore, 
that we shall have to close the Hospital until funds come in again, 
for the combination of no legacies plus this war is too strong 
for us.”’ 

Be it remembered that this is the largest and oldest 
‘*Children’s Hospital.’’ It was founded in 1852, because there 
was no Children’s Hospital in the Kingdom ; and now, in London 
alone, there are fourteen Children’s Hospitals. Shall the Mother 
of all these charitable establishments be allowed to starve because 
she has raised so many competitors for public support ? And 
the response from the benevolent public comes back heartily 
and unitedly, ‘‘No! she shall not! Even in these trying times 
of war in the Transvaal and of famine in India, we will, all of 
us, in some way or other, according to the means at our disposal, 
by a little extra economy here, and some self-denial there, do our 
best to come to the immediate aid of this deserving charity in 
its present distress, while, for the future, we will try to insure 
ample means of existence to the Ormond Street Hospital for 
Sick Children.”’ 

N.B.—Donations, small or large—but the larger the better— 
in cash, in notes, in cheques, in postal and P.O. orders, will be 
thankfully received on behalf of the ‘‘ Ormond Street Hospital 
Fund’’ by 

Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., 
10, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


P.S.—‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat.’’ ‘* No time like the present,’ | 
and no present so acceptable as the one arriving at the right 
time. Mr. Punch does not quote ‘‘ Pay, pay, pay,’’ but urges 
everybody, everywhere, to ‘Give! Give! Give!’’ 
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Little Girl (to Mother, who has just read notice). **] SUPPOSE, MorTHER, 


IT DOESN’T MENTION W HICH 
LOOK FoR?” 


HALF 


OF THE POOR THING WE ARE TO 








MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


The Custom and the Train. 

In fine we arrive. What 
odour! In the french ports 
the water is always illhealthy. 

We go to pass the custom. 

One examine the greats bag- 
gages to Paris. 

Factor! Ihave two umbrel- 
las, three covers of voyage, 
four sacks, tw cartoons, one 
cane, one hat of straw, one 
melon, two by aboves, and one 
tenner of littles packets. 


I not have nothing to de- 
clare. 

You demand if all these lob- 
| jects are to me ? 

For what not? 
lish. 

To the good hour! The 
customer has the air so 


Iam Eng- 


La Douane et le Train. 


Enfin nous arrivons. Quelle 


| saepered that he me leave to 
pass without nothing to open. 
Fast, factor! Put all these 
objects in one compartment of 
first class, for me to reserve 
all the places to me sole. 


Yes, Mrs., all these places 
are takeds. 

No, Mr., you not can to 
enter. All the compartment 
is retained. 

You are the chief of station ? 
Eh well, that is this that that 
me do? 

How therefore? You exact 
that I leave to enter these 
voyagers ? Impossible! Shut 
up the porteress, if he you 

| please. 

You go to do to carry off all 
my baggages for them to throw 
| in the van of the conductor ? 


I there oppose one defence 
absolute. 

Then you me menace of the 
‘intervention of the agents of 
police ? 

Be! Inot resist more. But 
I shall address of the reclama- 
tions to the administration and 
to the Ambassador of England. 

No, I not wish that the one 
carry off my cartoons, my sacks, 
my covers, and my others 
packets. I them shall guard 
in me sitting above, or I them 
shall put in the fillet. 


me laisse passer sans 
ouvrir. 

Vite, facteur! Mettez tous 
ces objets Gans un comparti- 
ment de premiére classe pour 
me réserver toutes les places 
a moi seul. 

Oui, madame, 
places sont prises. 

Non, monsieur, vous ne 
pouvez pas entrer. Tout le 
compartiment est retenu. 

Vous étes le chef de gare? 
Eh bien, qu’est-ce que ca me 
fait ? 

Commentdone? Vous exigez 
que je laisse entrer ces voya- 
geurs? Impossible! Fermez 
la portiére, s’il vous plait. 


rien 


toutes ces | 


Vous allez faire emporter 
tous mes bagages pour les | 
jeter dans le fourgon du con- 
ducteur ? 

J’y oppose 
absolue. 

Alors yous me menacez de 
l’intervention des agents de 
police ? 

Soit! Je ne résiste plus. 
Mais j’adresserai des réclama- 
tions & l’administration et a 
]’Ambassadeur d’ Angleterre. 

Non, je ne veux pas que l’on 
emporte mes cartons, mes sacs, 
mes couvertures et mes autres 
paquets. Je Jes garderai en 
m’asseyant dessus, Ou je les 
mettrai dans le filet. H.D.B. 


une défense 








THE BLESSED HERITAGE. 


[‘* Poverty is a blessed heritage.’’—Mr. Carnegie.) 


‘ERE, LizeR, wheer’s yer gratitood ? 
| As it’s a blessed ’eritage, is poverty, 


’E ses, ses Mr. C., 
ses ’e. 


Then think ’ow thankful an’ ’ow blest we oughter feel, us two, 
| But yet yer that contrairy that I’m blest, Liz, if yer do. 


| Wot? ’Ungry? 


Wot is unger. 


Don’t it vary the monotony 


odeur! Dans les ports francais | An’ Wooster sorce yer vittles, that ’s supposin’ as yer’ve got 


l'eau est toujours malsaine. 


any ? 


Nous allons passer la douane. | Then think of them pore millionaires wot misses the delight 
° | , Rue ¢ s9 : 
On examine les grands baga- Of ’avin’ ’ad no breakfast on a roarin’ happytite. 


ges i Paris. 

Facteur! J'ai deux para- 
pluies, trois couvertures de 
voyage, quatre sacs, deux car- 
tons, une canne, un chapeau 


Then money ! 


Think, Ex1zER, of them cruel stocks an’ shares 
Wot makes their lives a torter to them martyred millionaires! 


| Oh, ain’t we much more ’appy when the sticks is up the spout | 


| An’ the kids is wantin’ dinner and ’as got ter go without? 


de paille, un mélon, deux par-| And don’t it make yer ‘eart bleed, too, ter think of horl the 


dessus, et une dizaine de petits 
paquets. 
Je n’ai rien & déclarer. 


Vous demandez si tous ces 
objets sont & moi ? 
Pourquoi pas? 
glais. 
A 


Je suis An- 


la bonne henre! 


care 


| Of mansions in the country and an ’ouse in Grosvenor Square? 
| Ah, wot would them pore fellers give if honly they could come 
| An’ live with all their fam’ly in our garret hup the slum? 


| Wot, Liz? 
theer charf ! 


Yer ’d like ter see ‘em come? ‘Ere, none o’ that 


Yer ’d sell yer bloomin’ birthright for a pot of *arf-an-’arf ? 


Le| Lor, Liz! Ter think as you should be in sich a thankless mood 





douanier a lair si ahuri qu’il| Yer 've got a “ blessed ’eritage,’’ an’ ere ’s yer gratitood! 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
| GARDENER. 
February. 
THOROUGHLY dig all the beds at the 
| beginning of this month. All the standard 
books on gardening recommend this, and 
seem to imply that the work is to be done 





with a spade. The amateur probably will | 
| find dynamite much more serviceable in 

the present year. Snowdrops, however, | 
| are doing well; a fine show of them red 
| be found already on many ceilings; they | 
| are quite easy to cultivate. Some people | 
| depend upon the plumber for their supply | 
| of this ‘‘ dainty harbinger of Spring.’’ 

Sow early peas. A variety of kinds can 

be obtained from any seedsmen; but it is | 
really immaterial which you select. The | 
| sparrows are not so hard to please as| 
people fancy, though the more expensive | 
the. seed, the more certain is it that the | 
birds will take it all. Four or five rows | 
probably will be sufficient, but do not sow 
less. One should not miss such a chance 
of providing the nice little sparrows with 
food. Always be kind to dumb creatures. 

Cats are a prolific crop in this (or any 
other)month. To raise them to perfection, 
plant a small bed with cuttings at a guinea 
apiece. An hour later return to the bed, | 
and you will find at least three cats | 
scratching it up. They can be treated 
with an air-gun, and planted out in any 
soil you choose. 

(To be continued.) 

















“TAPPING ’’ THE WIRES. 
The Leyds Woodpecker and the War News. 


(“There is no doubt that upon several occasions 
recently Dr. Leys was in possession of news from 
the seat of war before it reached our own War 
Office. Where does he tap the telegrams ?’”’ 

Daily Paper.) 


Rudely were the rapid verses wrought, 
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SUPERFLUOUS INFORMATION. 





MY VALENTINE. 
STILL in yonder battered desk you lic 
With affection’s weli-known emblems | My 
garnished, : 
Faded is eachfrosy satin tie, 
And your silver paper sadly tarnished— 
That for pretty KATE in ’79 
Lovingly I bought—my Valentine. 


PRECIOUS POEMS—No. IV. 

LE PARAPLUIE DE MA TANTE. 
Aunt’s umbrella, dainty toy, 
The source of a seraphic joy, 
Above my mantel-piece unfurled, 
The wonder of an envious world! [tell a 

What pen can paint, what tongue can 
Poor quarter of the radiant dreams 
With which imagination teems 
When cherishing the thoughts that glow, 
And circle through my brain, below 
My Aunt’s umbrella! 


Painted there are hearts that arrows 
pierce, 
Shot by the inevitable Cupid ; 
Feeble verses breathing passion fierce 
(Even then I thought that they were 
stupid), 
Calling little KATE a ‘‘ maid divine ’’— 
Asking her to be—my Valentine. 


My Aunt’s goloshes, worn and old, 

I fill with vegetable mould, 

And stand them in my study, where 

The choicest flowers adorn the pair. 

Pray do not think this cultus bosh is. 

Puerile was the passion (but I meant it), | She is not beautiful, but rich 

Yet 1 paused uwhile for second thought, | In stocks and shares, etc., which 
And the upshot was—l never sent it. || Her bounteous care intends for me— 

So (while KATE alas! was never mine) Which I remember when I see 

There you still remain—my Valentine. My Aunt’s goloshes ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Is Sir LAWRENCE ALMA TADEMA, R.A., also among the 
novelists ? My Baronite, picking up The Fate-Spinner (Morr- 
LOCK), by LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, was for the moment led 
astray. On reflection he remembered that only the difference 
between a wand a u separates, in the matter of Christian name, 
distinguished father and gifted daughter. It is Miss Atma 
TADEMA who tells again, with charming freshness, the old old 
story of man’s love going astray from his wedded wife. It is 
powerfully written, with background of scenery and surrounding 
worked in with hereditary skill. The dramatis persone are 
three in number, each a live person. The last scene of 
the tragedy, a difficult one to manage, is very fine. The little 
volume is specially recommended to Members of Parliament, 
inasmuch as it is cunningly fashioned in the form and colour of 
an undersized Blue Book. Through a dull debate in the House 
of Commons it might be safely read without suspicion on the 
part of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or wrathful flash from the 
gleaming eye of the Speaker. 

To the catalogue of British Anthologies already issued from 
the Oxford University Press, Mr. HENRY FROWDE has added the 
Dryden and the Pope. Like their predecessors, they are edited 
by Professor ARBER, and are fountains of ever fresh delight. 
There is nothing new to be said of the old familiar friends, but 
a tribute of praise is due to the publisher for the loving manner 
in which he has set the gems. 

The Baron has recently received a volume containing “the 
complete works of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE,”’ illustrated, with 
a ‘* biographical introduction by HENRY GLASSFORD BELL” 
(CoLLins, Sons & Co.), and a dedication from some one or 
other, it may be from Mr. BELL or from the publishers, to Sir 
HENRY IRVING. The type is clear, and as the sonnets are 
included, it is useful in any library as a handy and compact 
| book of reference. Of the illustrations, rather indifferently 
representing more or less well-known actors and actresses in 
| Shakspearian characters, the best is that of Mr. ALEXANDER as 
Orlando, and the second best is one of Mrs. F. R. BENSON (whose 
| name and personality are unfamiliar to the Baron) as Doll Tear- 
|sheet. Very flattering is it to sucha worthless character as Doll 
that she should be thus handsomely impersonated. Mr. AUSTIN 

Extract from a private letter, the Writer havng, in the hope of| BRERETON has evidently found the arrangement of these photo- 
peg en pay eral, eg interests, accep'ed an invitation to stay | pranhic specimens a somewhat difficult task, and may be fairly 

‘No, MY DEAR FRED, THE VISIT HAS NOT BEEN so FAR an | COngratulated on his success. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
UNQUALIFIED sUccEss. THAT BEASTLY BENSON IS HERE AND IS 
RUNNING ME —_ CLOSE. THE OTHER MORNING I ~~" SHEWING | Too MUCH OF A TESTIMONIAL.—Master Gripper (to Tonsorial 
a ft a op gg ot the m [= aaee. ye — er Artist). Wonderful stuff that Patagonian Hair Restorer of yours, 
MOMENT BENSON CAME ALONG! I’M AFRAID THE IMPREssIon I| Mr. Snip. I rubbed some on my fox terrier, and took first prize 
CREATED WAS MAINLY ON THE IcE!” with him as a poodle at the Dog Show. 

















Syenry. corey, 




















— Then from its lips these words I seemed to | Poetic souls, that fain would soar, 
OSYMANDYAS. hear, Save that some publisher represses 
(Not Shelley’s but another.) \“*My name was OsYMANDYAS, King of Your noble rage, come, send me your 
[“* The chief objects of interest at Sakkarah are Kings, MSS. 
the two fallen colossal figures of Ramesgs II, The | Look at my fate, ye mighty, and despair !’’ Who knows what trifling faults may bar 
tirst one reached by the traveller is of granite, and | Nothing remains to add, for in dismay Your way to wealth and reputation? 
| in order to see the face it is necessary to climb on | At this colossal outrage, or in fear Peculiarities may mar 
| the breast of the figure.” —Murray’s Egypt. | Lest worse might follow yet, I turned Your spelling or your punctuation ; 
I WAS a traveller in an antique land away. The Epic that you 've on the stocks 
And saw a granite statue, sombre, vast, | _Some halting lines, perhaps, may damn, or 
| Lie at Sakkarah. Tourists took their . : Your views may be unorthodox 
ston TO AUTHORS. On grammar. 
| In boots of useful thickness on its breast, |__[“ Well-known author revises declined and other The great unhatched to life I bring ; 
Debated how much ground its figure | ™SS., generally ensuring their after-acceptance. | 4 hen ’s more careful of her chickens; 
Terms moderate.’’—Advt, in “ Daily News.’’] . : 
spanned, Each fledgeling author leaves my wing 
Tapped with a walking-stick familiarly YE mute, inglorious MILTONS, come! A Scott, a THACKERAY, or DICKENS. 
Its mighty brow, then talked of other Ye silent SHAKSPEARES, SHELLEYS fame-_| To all success I guarantee 
things, less, | Who in obscurity are stifling, 
Of donkeys, dinners, steamers, and the Ye KIPLINGS, all unboomed and dumb, And kindly note the fact, my fee 
rest. | Ye AusTINs, laurelless and nameless ; Is trifling. 
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SORTES SHAKSPEARIAN. 
To the War Office Deficiency Department. 
**CoME on! Come on! Where is your Boer spear, man ? 
Fear you the Boer, and go so unprovided ? ’’ 
Richard the Third, Act IIT., Se. 2, 








AT THE QUEEN'S HALL. 

Sir,—The other day I met Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER, who 
reproached me with not having visited his entertainment. How 
quick was my réplique! ‘* Mons. ALBERT,”’ says I, ‘‘ you are no 
longer the ‘ Chevalier sans reproche!’’’ Not bad that; at all 
events, it shows I am as good a French scholar as the erudite 
critic who wrote ‘‘ de la Theatre’’ in his timesly notice of Dandy 
Dick’s revival. However, that’s not my immediate point in 
writing. Sir, I went to see CHEVALIER. Let me advise all who 
would obtain a two hours’ genuine recreation to do as I did. 
His songs and impersonations are admirable and in excellent 
taste. His coster is as perfect as ever, and his conjuring in 
the ‘“‘ Anky Panky’’ song (by A. H. WEST) is as neat as though 
he were a professional wizard. Then there’s his performance 
on a strange instrument, of his own manufacture I should 
think. And in addition to this is a pleasant variety by Signorina 
CRISPI on the harp, and by Mr. NELSON HARDY (two good naval 
names for patriotic times), the ventriloquist. Hurry up and see 
A.C. Yours, *‘ PUFFING BILLy.” 











SEASONABLE VOLUMES FOR THE CABINET.—For Lord S-l-sb-ry. 
—‘*The New Jest Book.’’ Mr. Arth-r B-Ilf-r.—‘*‘The Guide to 
Knowledge.”” Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n.—‘‘A Little Modest Flower.” 
Lord L-nsd-wne.—‘* How Things are Done.’’ The Lord Ch-ne-ll-r. 
—‘*Self-Help.”’ The Duke of D-v-nsh-re.—‘‘ At Rest.’’ Sir 
M-ch-t H-cks-B-ch.—** The Lightning Calculator.’’ Mr. G-sch-n. 
—*‘* Tales for the Marines.”’ 


od 


WHAT’S IN A NAME! 


Father (ente ring). ** Hutto! 
Professor. ** AH! NO, Sir; 
CALLED ‘ Jorous Momenrs.,’” 


99? 


Tears? Is ir A FUNERAL Marcu 
A LITTLE COMPOSITION OF MY OWN 














‘HOPE’ FOR THE BEST. four seats to whatever Government is|it is bad in the play. The construction 





THE St. James's is now an entirely new 
theatre, artistically decorated, and every 
attention paid to the comfort of the 
audience. All private boxes, save two 
(one «f these being fer royalty, and the 
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Lieutenant Brough Bernenstein and Colonel 
Vernon Sapt. 
other facing it, for anybody), have been 
b. nished, to the advantage of the look of 
| the house, and to the look of the lessee 
when he hits upon a big success, since 
in every case there isa gain of certainly 


| ANTHONY Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau. 


| theatre. 


| ** live a lie 


‘*in”’ at the St. James’s. 
has been brought in this session, taking 
the precedence of all other bills, is Mr. 
Now, 
up toacertain point Rupert of Hentzau 
is a fresh, strong, and stirring play, and 
the interest it excites is in no sort of way 


| dependent upon the spectator’s previous | 
| acquaintance either with the same author’s 
|romance, The Prisoner of Zenda, or with 


the drama, founded upon it, which was 
produced with marked success at this | 
And though a sequel rarely 
obtains a suecess equal to that won by 
its predecessor, yet Rupert. of Hentzau has 
so much in it to attract, is so excellently 
played by a first-rate company, that a 
sufficiently good run for it is fairly on the 
cards. Three-fourths of it are admirable ; 
the excitement is kept up and increased 
from act to act, and not until we arrive at 
Act. TV. is it allowed to drop. But a 
novelist who is his own dramatist is in 
much the same category as the clicnt who 
is his own lawyer. 

That Rudolf Rassendyli should be 
assassinated in order that he may not | 
as King of Ruritania, is) 
mcst unsatisfactory to the audience, who | 
are as devoted to him as are Colonel Sapt, | 
Fritz, and Bernenstein. And his death is 
dramatically quite unnecessary. Why? 
Because, although it is good in the novel, , 


” 


The bill which | should have given us, in Act III., Se. 1 


(after the exit of Rudolf to meet Count 
Rupert), Sapt's account of the burning of 
the Hunting Lodge and his evidence to 
the fact that the man who therein perished 


Act IIL, Scene 2. 
Rudolf Alexander Rassendyll and Count Irving 
Rupert. 

Rudolf and Rupert were two pretty men, 

Rupert ’s on table near half-past ten. 

What happens next you will see somewhat later, 

If you will seek the St. James's Theayter. 
was not Rudolf Rassendyll ; and thereupon | 
Sapt and Co., in the interests of their | 
beloved Queen, should have started to find | 
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‘their friend. They would have arrived, 
| in the next scene, just when the crowd has 
| proken into the cellar, immediately after 
the duel, and when all the people shout 
“God save the King!’’ and the Queen 
| and Rudolf together accept the situation. 
| This is a fine tableau on which the curtain 
| falls to loudest plaudits, and with this the 
| piece should have ended. 
| Who cares what happens afterwards ? 
| Sufficient to the night is the final triumph 
\ of the popular hero, Rudolf Rassendyll, 
,and of the sweet heroine, so charmingly 
impersonated by Miss Fay Davis. 

Mr. GkO. ALEXANDER is excellent in the 
dual part of Rudolf the King, and Rudolf | 

| the Adventurer, both he and the wicked | 
| Rupert, forcibly played by Mr. H. B. 
| IRVING, acquitting themselves to admira- 
\tion as masters of fence. It has been 
| objected that the two Rudolfs do not 
resemble one another. There is no 
|force in this objection. Both parts are 
played by Mr. ALEXANDER, only that, as 
the King, he wears beard and moustache, 
| and assumes a slouching gait; while as 
| Rassendyll, he is clean shaven, and 
|stands erect. There is no other ‘‘ make- 
‘up’: it is simply Mr. ALEXANDER’S face 
shorn or unshorn. Voild tout. 

Mr. VERNON is perfect as our old friend 
Colonel Sapt, and both Mr. EsMOND as| 
Tarlenheim and Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH as 
Bernenstein couldn’t be bettered. Mr. | 
Georce P. HAWTREY, as the old Baron, is | 
|dodderingly funny, and every one of the | 
|others is simply a small character per- 

fectly rendered. And the same may be 
said of the ladies, among whom Miss 
Julie Opp stands picturesquely prominent, 
|and Miss ESME BERINGER plays with dis- 
tinction the part of Helga von Tarlenheim. 
Mr, ALEXANDER has shown a wise discretion 
in omitting the final scene representing 
“the lying-in-state’’ of the deceased 
King: such a decision on the part of the 
manager was in keeping with the character 
of the veracious Rudolf, who energetically ‘‘Dors Miss CHARMING LIVE HERE?!” 
objects to all kinds of lying, and therefore, . er ee 6 
logically, to ‘* lying-in-state.”’ she and her four year old son might hope|the Commissioners, in administering 
CS ead Ree | to benefit from the fund. | monies subscribed for the benefit of people 
’ She received a letter enclosing an order | Whom the public holds in high honour, 
PAUPER OR PATRIOT. | for six pounds, which she was invited to should not behave as if they were dealing 
To the Editor of Punch. | take to the Post Office and answer a great | With professional paupers, an answer was 
Sir,—I address you for an obvious | many questions, apparently to satisfy the | given which seems scarcely satisfactory. 
reason. You are the conductor of a paper |Post Master as to her identity, and the | The officials of the Patriotic Fund explained 
chiming, and justly claiming, to represent ‘fact of her being extremely poor. There | that they had an arrangement of long 
the comedy of the earth. Here is a story | Was another form containing a further set | Standing with the Post Office, and that the 
that has reached me. Will you kindly say | of questions, one of which inquired if she | offensive queries accompanying the money- 
if it is comic or the reverse ? " "| had lately been in the receipt of Parochial | order were intended for ** the widows of 
Avast sum subscribed by the Public to| relief. The form, which was folded and | common soldiers.” 
the Mansion House Fund for the wives | addressed to the Commissioners, bore a This is the story anent which I ask your 
and children of your soldiers now engaged half-penny stamp and a printed injunction, | opinion as an expert. In my’ planet we 
m defending your flag in South Africa | ‘* Not to be sealed or fastened.’’ She was have no sense of humour. 
sintrusted for distribution to the Royal|invited, in short, to set forth all the Yours very truly, ‘ 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund. A| details of her poverty, and to entrust them ‘* A MESSENGER FROM MARS. 
lady, the widow of a journalist who was | to the world at large through the medium [ Mr. Punch will feel obliged if the question of 
killed at Ladysmith while gallantly fight- | of the Post Office in a country village where | his respected correspondent is repeated by some 
iigasavolunteer in the Imperial Light|She was well known. On remonstrance | patriotic representative of the people in Parliament. 
tse, wrote to these gentlemen asking if | being {made when it was suggested that | —Ep1Tor.} 








ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
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His Bride. *‘How TERRIBLY MoNOTONOUS, DARLING !I” 


[Fepruary 14, 1900, | 


WAR AND PEACE. | 

By A.A. Z. Y. X. 

| 

[German bands are complaining that, owing to | 
the war, they cannot make a living, and that many | 


of their regular patrons visit the misdoings of the | 
Boers upon their heads. } 


It may be unkind, but I can’t help re) 
joicing— 
This morning Ij read in the papers a 
** var.” 
That the Teuton itinerant tootlers are 
voicing 
A wail that the war to their trade is q 
bar. 


Their street caterwauling ’s as dire as the | 
mausers, 
‘‘Long ToM’’ isn’t worse than their 
wheezy bassoons ; | 
Though their discords to vengeance and | 
murder are rousers, 
They pose as the best of the Londoner's 
boons ! 


| 


Their “ regulars’’ now in the suburts 
(they tell us) 
Confound them— with Boers of a psalm- 
singing kind ; 
And ladies are so patriotic and zealous, 
They give, not a d., but a piece of their 
mind. 


’Tis one good result of Oom PAUL’s ulti- 
matum, 
Declaring a peace for my long-suff’ring 
ear ; 
I wish he 'd correct yet one little erratum, 
And bawling newsvendors straightway 
commandeer ! 








FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Not wanted.—Talk, fuss, red tape, gush, 
advertisement, treason and folly. 

Wanted.—Statesmanship, activity, pa 
triotism and common sense. 














THE MAN IN THE STREET AND THE NOISY 
NEWSVENDOR. 
(With apologies to the shades of Canning and Frere.) 


Man in the Street speaks : 
Noisy Newsvendor, whither are you rushing ? 
Rough is your voice; it must have taken lots of 
Gin to destroy its softness, and your face needs 
Pears’ or Vinolia. 


Noisy Newsvendor, little think the rich ones 

Who sit in elubs provided with the newspa- 

-pers what it means to yell for twenty-four hours 
** Speshal edeeshun !"’ 


Tell me, Newsvendor, do you love to tell the 

Truth when at morn you dash into the highways, 

Or when at night you mike the streets resound with 
**’Orrible slaughter ’’ ? 


Tell me the latest news you have of ROBERTS. 
Nay,’ do not bellow: I’m not hard of hearing. 
Tell me of battles, tell me of the crossing 

Of the Tugela. 


What of the Modder? What of Lord DUNDONALD? 

Tell me the truth, man; I have got a halfpenny. 

Truth ’s what I want, and therefore I will buy your 
Halfpenny paper. 

The Noisy Newsvendor shouts confidentially : 
‘*Truth,’’ Sir, God bless you, I have none to sell you. 
LaBBY ’s no friend to suth as you and me, but 
Hand over twopence, if you want to read of 

Desperate fighting. 


(Crescendo.) 


‘* Ten thousand Dutchmen blown to bits by lyddite!! 
METHUEN captured, KITCHENER in pieces! ! ! 
Roperts defeated!!!! Shocking suicide of 


[Man in the Street buys. Newsvendor departs yelling. 


Man in the Street, after reading: 
Hi! where’s'my twopence? I’ll be even with you! 
Wretch whose mendacious yells excite my vengeance! 
Destined to fourteen days without an option—— 
If I can catch you! [Exit, trying to. 
R.C.L. | 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 
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IN MOUNTING YOUR Horse, ALWAYS STAND FACING HIS TAIL. 
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MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 


V.—Tom JONES. 


(Revised by S-LAS H-CK-NG, Author of 
** Such is Life,’’ etc.) 


Book I.—Infancy. 


O, that, iike honey laden bees, 

We human creatures spent our days 

In deeds mellifiuous. 
CHAPTER I.—‘‘ First the Babe.’’ 

Mr. ALLWORTHY walked back from the 
lecture wrapt in thought. 
mind was partly the result of a hearty 
dinner, partly due, also, to the lecturer’s 
references to the poet LONGFELLOW. How 
true it was that we also ‘‘can make our 
lives sublime.’’ 
He had doubts. 
discovered a baby sleeping peacefully in 
the umbrella stand. 
smiled. Here was a distinct chance of 
proving sublime. Everything has its small 
beginnings. 
Cornish housekeeper, ‘I will adopt this 
“Lor ’a mercy,”’ 
mexceptional dialect. 
Then seeing the heroic expression on 
Mr. ALLWORTHY’S face, she relapsed into 
silence. 


Watts-on. 


This frame of 


Was his life sublime? 
On reaching home he 


Mr. ALLWORTHY 


** DEBORAH,”’ he said to his 


eried she in 
** Ef we doo——”’ 


Book II.—Youth. 


All who live to be old have, perforce, once been 
young.—Plit-y- Tid. 
CHAPTER I.—Can it be Fate? 


Tom JONES used to lunch at an A.B.C. 
With his friend BLIFIL. 
a 


But lately, alas, 





he had frequented places where smarter- 
looking waitresses served. ‘‘I,”’ 
BLIFIL, 


echeaper.’’ ‘‘Oh, hang the expense!’’ 
cried ToM. The fever of the spendthrift 
had possessed him. One day, passing 
along the Strand he smelt Irish stew. It 
came from a restaurant where he had 
often foolishly dallied with a waitress 
called MOLLY. So instead of reading Self- 
Help at lunch, he went in for smiles of 
another kind. And now the strength of 
the onions mastered him. On the stormy 
sea of life our little crafts are often upset 
by the existence of leaks. Suddenly a 
man close by said to his companion, ‘‘ Why 
not stop the war?’’ It came upon ToM 
like a mighty inspiration, suggesting such 
possibilities of debating society speeches, 
that the memory of MOLLY became faint. 
It is better to teach—not the young eye 
but—the young idea how to shoot. 


Book III.—Manhood. 
The margarine of mild romance.—Centy Mentall. 
CHAPTER I.—The A B C of Love. 

ToM JONES was in love with SOPHIA 
WESTERN, daughter of the Rev. TREFUSA 
WESTERN, a country parson of quiet and 
simple habits. He had loved her through 
many chapters, but as he had a habit 
of seeming to prefer some one else, nothing 
had, as yet, come of it. But towards the 
end of the novel a big !love, scene was 


| inevitable. 
said | 
“prefer the coffee and scone | 
obtainable at the A.B.C. Moreover, it’s | 





He met her near the Law 
Courts. ‘‘SopHy,’’ he cried. ‘‘ You!”’ 
““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I love to hear the 
pigeons cooing of peace.’’ ‘* Always 
poetical,’’ he said, tenderly. ‘‘ But come 
and have lunch at the A.B.C.!’’ So they 
went in and he ordered eggs and cut 
bread and butter for two. ‘‘SopHy,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘I have loved you for 
years. Be mine.’’ Affected by his 
manly simplicity she blushingly faltered, 
“*Yes, Tom, I will.’’ So they were very 
happy, and the author was happy, and the 
publishers and public, also, were happy. 
Such is Life! . 








KITCHIN-STUFF. 


AN injudicious Dean, 
A scarce judicial Judge ; 
A sermon, and a scene, 
Both fudge. 


A letter from a bore, 
A Chancellor’s response ; 
A cleric settled for 
The nonce. 


The Pulpit, and the Bench, 
The Woolsack, and the Press— 
And so we teach the French 
Sagesse. 








NOTE BY OUR OWN IRREPRESSIBLE ONE.— 
The Military Bands of the Boers seem to 
be entirely composed of Field-Cornets. 
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‘On, JACK, YOU ARE LIKE YOUR FATHER!’ ‘On, comME, I say, MATER, WHAT HAVE I DONE WRONG Yow?” 








7 - acinus that he once saw in the distance what he took to be a man, but | 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. when he came closer it turned out to be his own brother. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FORSEVERY Day IN THE YEAR. 21sT.—Virtue is the happy mean (ARISTOTLE). Thus, there is 
lI.—Tae L-BB-CK SEctIon. the highest authority for marriage. But with SoLomon, and, in 
a less degree, with HENRY THE EIGHTH, it degenerated into a 
habit. 
15TH.—What would Poetry be without imagination? It 22Nnp.—Friends are a great blessing. CICERO wrote an entire 
hbeautifies even ugly things. essay ‘‘ concerning friendship."’ 
**T’mon the Sea! I’mon the Sea! 23RD.—Who can foretell the Future with any degree of 
I am where I would ever be! ”’ accuracy ? ‘* To be or not to be,’’ as SHAKSPEARE said. 
So sang BARRY CORNWALL, though he could never be persuaded| 24TH.—‘‘ By that sin fell the angels,’’ was said of Ambition. 
to cross the English Channel. Yet a moderate ambition is commendable. Every private soldier | 
16TH.—In reading we ought to employ selection. It is almost | was at one time understood to ‘‘ carry a Field-Marshal’s baton 
impossible to read every book that has been written. Scorr’s| in his knapsack,’’ but this is low forbidden in the regulations 
Novels is one of the Hundred Best Books. for field-service. 
17TH.—What a wonderful quality is tact. If it cannot, like| 25TH.—Many things can be bought with money. This is one 
faith, ‘‘remove mountains,’’ it can sometimes circumvent a|reason why the possession of wealth adds to the comfort 
mole-hill. of life. EURIPIDES said something cynical about riches. 
18TH.—Birds are meant to be our companions. There is some-| 26TH.—Much has been written about the “ uses of adversity.” 
thing very human in the parrot’s voice. And how superb is the} Let us hope it is true. 
plumage of the peacock ! 27TH.—There is a saying (based upon the Copernican theory) 
19TH.—It has been noticed that ancient cities often teem with | that Love ‘‘makes the world go round.’’ It was for Love that 
historical associations. Yet the earliest stages of the human| LEANDER swam across the Hellespont, which is wider than the 
| race are wrapped in obscurity. Serpentine. 
20TH.—A Frenchman has said that ‘‘ to know all is to pardon| 28TH.—Nature is governed by unvarying laws. Every day 
all’ (this is the English version). It shows that we ought not| the sun rises ; every evening it sets. The only local exception 
to judge hastily. “The story is told of a short-sighted person | to this last rule is the British Empire. 0.8. 





(For February, continued.) 
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SWAIN 55 


HOME DEFENCE. 


COLONEL BULL (of the Queen's Own Volunteers). ‘‘1 AND MY BOYS ARE READY TO DEFEND THE COUNTRY— 
BUT WE LOOr TO YOU TO SEE WE HAVE THE BEST OF WEAPONS AND PLENTY OF AMMUNITION.” 
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YOUR PAPER! FATHER SAYS, 
THERE ’S MORE NEWs IN IT.” 


IF YOU 





Little Girl (to Newsvendor, from whom she has just purchased the latest War Special). ’ERE’s 
DON’T MIND ’E’D RATHER ‘AYE THE BILL, 


cos 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, February 5. 
—Don José had a big audience to-night, 
and made a great speech. A master of 
debate, full of fight, he finds it hard to 
resist the passing triumph of dealing out 


people. A very dangerous man to interrupt 
in the course of an ordered speech. 
Sometimes not above suspicion of laying 
traps, inviting interruption from hon. 
gentlemen opposite, particularly the 
guileless, now united, Inishmen. 








To-night, impressed with the gravity of 
the crisis, the solemnity of his mission as 
spokesman of a Government confronting 
a national crisis, he avoided the or- 
dinarily irresistible attraction of personal 
attack. Even the meek presence of the 
SQUIRE OF MALWOOD, reposing on the 


| bench opposite after railing for an hour 
chance digs in the chest at miscellaneous 


and twenty minutes against the war and 
the Ministry responsible for it, did not 
lure him from his selected track. He 
merely accused the £QuiRE of “‘ finding 
arguments for those who gloat over the 
misfortunes of our country.’’ Only that. 

The Irish members mocked his insistence 








on the justice and the necessity of the 
war. They jeered at his protestation that 
the Government had been anxious for 
peace. On ordinary occasions when they 
thas trail their coats Don José gleefully 
jumps upon them. To-night he turned a 
deaf ear to their invitation to a little 
squabble. From first to last he maintained 
the lofty note of a speech worthy a 
memorable occasion. 

What PRINCE ARTHUR, sitting atten- 
tive on Treasury Bench, thought of 
it, is another matter. When he first 
opened his mouth to discuss the situa- 
tion, he ingenuously protested against 
the indictment of blunderiag brought 
against Ministers. Don Josft, on the 
contrary, almost gloried in the initial 
mistakes of the campaign. Mistakes? 
Why, cert’nly. But then see how, as 
one by one they were detected, the 
Government had more than rectified them, 
till upon every point—insufficient forces, 
inadequate number of guns, dispropor- 
tionate cavalry, under-estimation of the 
Boer forces—the country to-day stood in 
a better position than it would have oecu- 
pied had everything prospered from the 
first on the original plan. ‘‘ The man who 
never makes a mistake never makes any- 
thing,’’ said. the American Minister, Mr. 
PHELPS, in a farewell speech at the Man- 
sion House. Never was so eloquent and 
forcible a sermon preached from the text 
as was unfolded in Don Josk’s speech, 
followed through what seemed a short 
hour with breathless attention by House 
crowded from floor to topmost row of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 

It is true that, by odd chance, the 
errors frankly admitted had been com- 
mitted at the Foreign Office, at the War 
Office, anywhere, save at the Colonial 
Office. That, however, a mere accident. 
Did not spoil effect frank admission of 
error ever has upon a generous House of 
Commons. 

Business done.—Fifth night debate on 
Address. . 

Tuesday, 10.45 P.M.—CAWMELL-BANNER- 
MAN on his legs; a good man struggling 
with adversity. The long-drawn-out dull- 
ness of debate feebly faltering to appointed 
end. Duty of Leader of Opposition to do 
what is called wind it up, a phrase 
obviously derived from mental association 
with a winding sheet and funereal cus- 
toms generally. When C.-B. rose, House 
still nearly empty, as it had been since, 
six hours earlier, ASQUITH concluded one of 
his perfectly-fashioned sledge -hammer 
speeches. The crowd quickly gathered 
when word went round that C.-B. was up; 
not that members particularly cared to 
hear C.-B. or any one else on a worn-out 
theme now happily in sight of foregone [ 
conclusion. But his appearance on scene 
meant near approach to division. 

Shifting scene of members moving to 
their places, and the hum of voices em- 
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barrassing even to so old a Parliamentary ‘him it was a signal of personal victory, 
Hand as C.-B,, one withal gifted with|its value enhanced by the dramatic 
almost impregnable serenity. Suddenly moment of its arrival. 

For six days the storm of debate, 
nominally dealing with FITZMAURICE’S 
Amendment to the Address, had raged 
round him. Last night CouRTNEY, bluntly 
phrasing what many thought, fastened on | 
him the direct responsibility for the war. 
‘*Be it for glory or for condemnation,”’ | 
he said, ‘‘ this is his war.’’ To-day an| 
important constituency was polled on the 
question; by a startling majority it had | 
plumped for the war. 
| After this what was the use of talking? 

|C.-B. gallantly struggled on to the end 





spoke some buoyant words; then the 
pe } 


Je 


SvLtomon EaGle Couutxry. 
(In front of old Oom Paul’s Cathedral.) 


ar) 


** Woe uato thee, whoa! whoa! 


the undertone of conversation on rapidly | 
crowding Ministerial benches burst forth 
in rapturous cheer. C.-B. looked round | 
with startled gaze. What had he said to 
earn this unexpected tribute of applause ? | 
He had not seen what the watchful Minis- 
terialists seated in serried ranks behind 
their esteemed leaders had observed. A 
serap of paper, hurriedly brought in by | 
one of the Whips entering from behind | 
the Speaker’s chair, passed along the | 
Treasury Bench, its progress marked by 
joyous smiles irradiating right hon. 
countenances. Its progress was stayed 
when it reached the hand of Don Joss. 
He held it, literally gloating over its con- 
tents, heedless of Attorney-General’s en- 
treaty for a glimpse of the missive. For 


House divided. Deep answered unto deep. | 
Westminster responded to York, and the | 
Ministerial majority ran up from a possi- 
ble 130 to an unexpected 213. 
| Business done.—FITZMAURICE’S Amend- | 
ment to Address negatived by 352 votes | 
against 139. 
Thursday.— No one looking in on| 
| House to-night would imagine that it 
jmeets amid throes of life-and-death | 
| struggle on the South African veldt; that 
| talk on the motion for the Address has 
| been nightly rolling forth since Tuesday 
| in last week ; and that before Parliament | 
| lies the whole work of the Session, in its 
forefront far-reaching proposals for estab- 
lishing home defence. 
| Something between thirty and forty | 
members scattered over benches: KEARLEY | 
|gets on first with new amendment to} 
Address, raising question of administra- | 
"| tion of Patriotic Fund. A reasonable, a/| 





| forest. 


of his appointed task. PRINCE -ARTHUR | 


4 
Q 


| posed of, Session would be comfortably car- 


seasonable demand. Amongst business 
men might be settled in half-an-hour’s 
valk at a table, round or square. Mem- 
bers make speeches for space of three | 
hours, reluctantly dropping subject only 


| when PRINCE ARTHUR points out that 


there are many others to follow. 

Then the WEARISOME WEIR takes the | 
floor; draws up from recesses of his 
boots that old old speech about the | 
crowded crofters and the roomy deer | 
When his first chest-notes are 
heard members rise with anguished groan 


|and Jeave the House to solitude and the 


Lord Advocate. Undaunted, undeterred, 
the WEIRISOME ONE plods along. Presently 
Lord Advocate falls asleep, dreams he had 


jaecepted the seat of the Lord Justice 


LEB 


Z nae, 
AEE cng) 


ein 


“A MHIDSUMMER NOIGHT’S DHRAME.” 
Oom Bottom and the roival Toitanias—unoited at last. 


(How long will it last ?) 


General, and had flitted northward to a | 
region where the CALDWELLS cease from 
troubling, and the WEIRY are at rest. 
Another three hours thus appropriated 
leit one remaining of the precious sitting. 
CLANCY took every moment of it for 
rechauffé of a long series of earlier 
speeches delivered on question of over- 
taxation of Ireland. Finished just on the | 
stroke of midnight; and so home to bed | 
after a profitable and pleasant evening. 
Business done.—None. 
Saturday, 12.45 A.M.—Debate on Address | 
resumed. More than a score of amend- | 
ments still on paper. If they were dealt | 
with on same scale as those already dis- 


ried over Easter. As it is PRINCE ARTHUR 
swoops down with the beneficent Closure 
and Address voted. 

Business done.—Will positively begin on 
Monday. Been here only nine working days. 


——— 
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T was gene-| hesitate to‘risk his store in order to increase it. He was 

rally under-| extraordinarily keen about money-making. Money, money, 
stood that | money, he thought of nothing else ; how to get it, how to save 
old OrmsBy | it or make it, what to do with it, anything but spend it ; money 
St. JOHN) exercised him perpetually. If he lost any of it, even on paper ; 
would make | if his stocks and shares went down the smallest fraction, he 
his. grand-| was abjectly ‘wretched. If he was done out of sixpence he 
nephew, OWEN Sr. JOHN, | raged and thirsted for the blood of the man who had swindled 
his heir. As both were|him. He had never forgiven a debtor; but, indeed, he had 
_members of our Club we took a benevolent interest in the affair. | none, for no one had succeeded in borrowing from him. As for 
| Yet one day, to our astonishment, OWEN was ousted and another | the swindlers and sharpers, names he was fond of using, it was 
|grand-nephew, ENRIQUE WARD, installed in his place. This| anathema maranatha, he would vent upon them the deepest 
| last had come from beyond the seas, from Mexico, where his | curse with all the pains and penalties of heinous crime. These 
| father had been engaged in commerce and had married a native. | views and opinions coloured all his life, and after his death, 
| Possibly he in his turn might have got into his uncle’s black | still grievously affected one person—OWEN ST. JOHN. 

| books, and OWEN would be reinstated. But there was no time| Unable to take his money out of the world, the old miser yet 

| fora further change. The old man, who was really a great age, | contrived that no one else should have complete enjoyment of 

| Went off suddenly, and ENRIQUE retained his favour to the| it, at least for years to come. When ENRIQUE WARD succeeded, 
last. The inheritance was worth something over two millions|he found by the terms of the will that he was to have a five 
| Sterling. years’ minority ; he could not come of age until he was thirty. 
| ORMsBy St. JoHN had long been a strange figure in the Club,| During his long probation he was to receive only a modest 

allowance, £5,000 a year; and, moreover, he was forbidden to 


jand an unfailing subject for speculation. Opinions had been 
anticipate his fortune, for he had no more than a prospective 











much divided as to his means. Many believed him to be rich, 


very rich; others thought him really the pauper he made right to it. If, he died before} he was thirty, everything went 
himself out. He was, in truth, a miser. For years, for almost | to OWEN ST. JOHN, absolutely. If OWEN pre-deceased him, or if 
half a century, having far more than a comfortable competence, | he himself no more than lived out the appointed time, then the 
he had lived on next to nothing ; on what is technically called | whole capital sum was to pass to the Trustees for the Liquida- 
redherring. He screwed and scraped and saved everything | tion of the National Debt. 
that he could ; he had never been known to give bite or sup to| ENRIQUE WARD had been brought into our Club a little before 
& soul ; his meals were meagre; he drank no wine; he prac-|his uncle’s death, and we were able to compare him with OWEN 
tised all kinds of tricks for getting the better of the Club; | Sr. Joun, the cousin he had dispossessed. We could not endorse 
little meannesses, such as the ordering of half portions, the | the old man’s choice, for Owen was, in our opinion, by far the 
eating late luncheons so as to save the higher rate of table-| better chap of the two. He was a square-built, strong-faced, 
money for dinner. No one else got so much value out of the) substantial-looking man, of about thirty ;' of gentlemanly 
establishment. He lived hard by in lodgings, occupying a | appearance,'with a clean-shaven, honest face, and self-possessed, 
single back bed-room, from which he issued punctually every | easy manners. A man likely to take the rough with the smooth, 
Morning, five minutes before the Club opened, to stay there, | good-humouredly ; to fight for his own hand, as had now become 
Benerally, till the small hours. He did all his business, every-| imperative, or had luck smiled on him, to accept the duties 
> ade the Club. ; He even slept there, not the night through, | without running riot in the pleasures of a high station and, 
a, in his advancing years he was continually to be | great wealth. Since his disappointment, he had put his shoulder 
, dozing before the library fire. bravely to the wheel, and was already earning a decent income 
Hiis miserliness was of a somewhat rare order. He did not|as a land agent on a large estate in Lincolnshire. 
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The heir, the prospeciive millionaire, was altogether a| 
different person, an inferior creature in every respect. He | 
was cross-bred, that was clear; he had the pale, steely blue} 
eyes of his English father, the dark olive skin of his mother’s | 
race. In person he was insignificant, undersized, almost | 
abject-looking, and with his perfectly straight coarse hair, | 
large ears, thick lips, he might have been a “‘ throw back ’’ to 
some Aztec or Central American Indian ancestor. He talked 
little, but he was for ever on the watch, seemingly out of his 
element, like a wild thing just caught, nervous, apprehensive, 
frightened at being brought into contact with modern civilized 
ways. He had a curious startled manner, a trick of ever 
looking to right or left or over his shoulder, as though an enemy 
was after him, or he had done something wrong. It was a joke 
amongst us that he was afraid of his life with OWEN St. JOHN. 

‘* Faith, no wonder,”’ said old BuRTON, with a saturnine 
laugh. ‘‘I should do for him myself. He'd have little chance 
if he stood between me and a couple of millions, more particu- 
larly if I believed I had a better right to them.”’ 

The two cousins were, nevertheless, excellent friends, at any 
rate, on the surface, and were often to be seen togethep. 
Sr. JOHN, indeed, seemed to be behaving admirably to the man 
who had supplanted him in his uncle’s good graces; he never 
openly grumbled or grudged his cousin his good fortune ; nay, 
had done all in his power to help him, to introduce him, dry- 
nurse him, and keep him straight. It was no easy task, for the 
‘* half-breed,”’’ as we called him, was a weak vessel, inclined to 
be vicious and self-indulgent. He was a gambler, heart and 
soul, prepared to play with any one for anything, and it might 
safely be predicted that he would make ducks and drakes of his 
millions, if ever they came to him. But that was quite doubtful. 
Having never controlled a tithe of his present income, he 
wasted it in riotous living; he was given over to secret 
excesses ; did himself well, sometimes too well, as his blood- 
shot eyes and trembling hands bore witness, and it was highly 
improbable that he would last out the five years to elapse 
before he came of age. 

None of us, I think, would have been sorry to see ORMSBY 
St. JOHN’S money revert to the rightful heir, as we 
always styled OWEN. Yet never in our wildest dreams did we 
imagine that it would come to him so soon and in such a way ; 
that old BURTON’s grim forecast would be so speedily verified. 
ENRIQUE was doomed to die a violent death. Still, when the 
terrible catastrophe that so horrified the Club was sprung 
upon them, few could bring themselves to believe, and I was 
one of the number, in OWEN ST. JOHN’S guilt. 

One Summer’s morning, early, the housemaid who was 
‘*doing’’ the card-room on an upper floor, looked out, and saw 
the body of a man spread out and lying motionless upon the 
low roof of a building some three stories beneath. Her shrieks 
soon brought other servants to the spot ; the police were called 
in, and a messenger came to me in my lodgings hard by as one 
of the Committee nearest at hand. It was about 7 A.M. I 
hurriedly dressed and went round to the Club. They told me 
when I arrived that the body had been identified as that of 
ENRIQUE WARD, and that it had been removed to the mortuary 
at the police station. By this time the subdivisional detective 
hadi come upon the scene with an Inspector, and seeing that I 
was a member and of some importance, they took me aside. 

‘* We fear there has been foul play,’’ began one. 

‘* It’s been no accident,’’ added the other. 

‘*We thought at first that he might have fallen over. 
that could not be, the railing is too high.’’ 

‘** Besides, a man in dress clothes don’t tumble down from the 
third floor with a handful of another man’s covert coat in 
his hand.”’ 

**You imply that this unfortunate gentleman, Mr. WARD, 


But 





was thrown over? ”’ 
**Precisely; thrown over; done for; put away. 
English, murdered.”’ 


In plain 


“* But who——?”’ A horrible suspicion crossed my mind but 
I would not have given it voice for worlds. j 

“That ’s what we have got to find out,’’ went on the Inspector 
‘some of us, but I suppose one of the clever ones (as they think 
themselves) from the Yard will take it out of our hands.”’ 

He was right, for shortly afterwards, Sergeant TYARS, of 
the C. I. D., appeared upon the scene. 

He joined us in the card-room upstairs, and took in the 
situation at almost a glance, giving his orders Clearly and 
concisely after looking round and listening to a few facts. 

** One of you,”’ he said, speaking to his colleagues, “step up 
to the station and hear what the doctor says about it. I want 
to know most particularly how long, exactly how long life has 
been extinct; also, if possible, the cause of death. That wil] 
help us to fix the time of the occurrence, and perhaps how it 
happened. Then, Sir,’’ he now addressed me, ‘‘ the Club ser. 
vants must be questioned. 1 must hear what the deceased was 
doing last evening, who his associates were, who was with him 
when he was last seen. How shall I get at these things best?” | 

‘*The coffee-room superintendent, the smoking-room waiters, | 
the hall-porter and his assistants will no doubt tell you what 
you want to know,’’ I replied. 

I could have given the information myself, but realising its 
nature I shrank from being a witness against OWEN Sr. Jony. 

While the servants were being fetched, Mr. TYARS had made 
a careful inspection of a little balcony upon which the windows 
of the card-room gave. I followed him with my eyes as he tried 
the iron stanchions, gauged their strength and examined the 
floor. Suddenly, he stooped down and pounced upon a tiny 
piece of card or paper in a corner, the half of a railway ticket. 

‘“‘There are signs of a struggle,’’ he said, coming back to me. 
** One of the supports is sprung. I make out scratches on the 
top rail. Couldn’t have been suicide, you see. A man don’t 
fight alone. And then, this ticket, whose was it ?’’ 

I took it into my hand and was seized with an irrepressible 
shudder, as I saw it was a half return issued the day previous 
from Brough in Lincolnshire. The estates now managed by 
OWEN St. JOHN lay at no great distance from Brough. 

Then the coffee-room superintendent came in, and told us 
that Mr. WARD had dined the previous evening in the strangers’ | 
room. He had a guest, but Mr. St. JOHN also dined with them. | 
The waiters in the smoking-room had seen the three together | 
later, till quite eleven. ‘‘Did any one recognize the third | 
person? The guest, who was he?’’ asked the detective. Some | 
sort of a foreigner, all agreed, but no one knew his name. He 
had never cined in the Club before, but had come several times | 
to enquire for Mr. WARD. The hall-porter remembered his | 
broken English, but the caller had left no name. 

About this time a police officer brought down a bulky | 
envelope addressed to Sergeant TYARS. 








Inside was a letter | 
and a scrap cf light brown cloth with jagged edges, obviously 
torn from 2 covert coat, the piece of which I had already | 
heard. I resd the letter after the detective, and found it was | 
a certificate from the Divisional Surgeon of Metropolitan Poliee, | 
to the effect that the body had been dead about eight hours, | 
and the cause of death was strangulation effected before the | 
fall. There were several severe incised wounds upon the head, 
but no blood had flowed. The deceased had been drinking 
previously, and to excess. 

‘* ight hours !’’ said the detective, ‘‘ and it is now getting on | 
for nine o'clock. That fixes the time of the—murder.” He| 
looked at me and nodded his head, showing he had no longer | 
any hesitation in pronouncing his opinion. ‘‘The murder must | 
have been committed between 12 midnight and 1 A.M. 

‘« Now let us narrow the enquiry a little. The deceased was 
in the smoking-room, we know that, about 11 P.M., and the 
two others, Mr. St. JOHN and the person still unknown, were 
still with him. When did he come up to this room, near the ter 
race? And with whom? With one or both of his companions, 
or with any one else? The point is of the utmost importance.” 
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On this there was no positive evidence, however. The party | There was a good deal of snarling and scuffling between them 
had been lost sight of in the lower smoking-room a little after | all through dinner. It was in Spanish, of which I understand 
eleven. One of the waiters had an idea that the three had gone | very little. I confess I was greatly bored. I was one too many 
out together, but he could not speak with confidence. Some of| in a party not at all to my liking.”’ 
the gentlemen, the members, might be able to say. There was| ‘Did WARD indulge much ?”’ 
| gdiffidence about the servant’s manner, and I guessed that he| ‘‘ More than usual, and that means a great deal. The habit 
had noticed WARD’S unsteadiness, and was afraid he might be | had grown on him of late, in spite of all I could say. I was so 
| ealled to speak ill of him, a member of the Club. thoroughly disgusted last night that I left him. I thought his 
| «]°]} follow that up later. What I wish to know now, is the | condition would be noticed, and that there would be a scandal.’’ 
‘time these two, Mr.) Sr. JoHN and the stranger, left the Club. ** And the other, the Mexican—CARRATELA—what did he do ? 

Can any one say ?”’ | Drink ?’’ 

“Yes, I can. I saw Mr. St. JOHN go out,’’ said the assistant ‘*Not much. He seemed to be keeping a watch on himself, on 
|hall-porter at once and confidently. ‘‘He came and spoke to his temper, which broke out sometimes, and he was very fierce 
| me at the window of my box. He had lost his overcoat, he| with ENRIQUE, always about something I did not understand. 
| said. Some one had taken it, and he seemed much put out. | There was something behind. He was a big chap, about my size, 
| That was about 1 A.M., or even later.’’ a dark, heavy, stupid-looking chap with a shiny black beard, 

While I was telling myself that this was greatly in St. JOHN’s | which he was fond of stroking slowly, after which he twirled his 

favour, the detective brushed it aside. moustachios and showed his gleaming teeth.’’ 

| “A man might like to explain the loss of a coat he was| ‘‘ Where did you go after you left them ?’’ 

}anxious to get rid of. Whoever wore it when this was torn| ‘‘ To the library; and fell asleep over a book. When I awoke 
| off" —he touched the scrap of cloth on the table—‘‘ wouldn’t | it was close on one in the morning, and I made up my mind to 
jeare to keep it. We must hunt for that coat. I dare swear|go home. Then it was I missed my coat—a short covert coat. 
this ticket fell out of its pocket. That ticket will be of use.| I had hung it up in the corridor inside, you know, where there 
| It will be easy enough to trace it back to the man who booked | are pegs reserved for members. If I recollect right, ENRIQUE 
| at Brough.”’ used a peg close to mine. His friend would nature ‘ly deposit 
| Iwas unable to follow Sergeant TYARS’ proceedings further | his with the page-boy on the basement floor, taking a ticket for 
|at that time, for the coffee-room superintendent, a very confi-| it. We kept our hats, all of us; they were crush hats. All 
| dential old servant, came to me, and whispered that Mr. St. | that is plain enough, but for the life of me I cannot make out 
Joun had just entered the Club. Did this mean the most! why the man should annex my coat on leaving the Club. You 
bare-faced effrontery, or perfect innocence? Either hypothesis | see, they had his own in the cloak-room.”’ 

would have been justified from his calm, self-contained manner ‘* Some underhand reason, of course.’’ 

asI went up to him in the morning-room, where he was quietly| ‘‘ Not theft—it was not worth it.’’ 

reading the paper, awaiting a summons to breakfast. ** Disguise, perhaps. We know from what has happened that 

“You have heard ?”’ I began. he had evil designs on WARD. He wished, perhaps, to shift the 

“No. The Club seems turned upside down. What is it ?| responsibility on to you.”’ ¢ 
Aburglary? Or has the Secretary bolted ? ”’ | ‘*'That would not have led him to take my coat instead of his 

He played his part well, if he really knew, but. I took the|own. He could not foresee that his victim would tear a piece 
more charitable construction when I saw his terrible distress | off the tail. I cannot accept that explanatidn. A more plausible 
atthe dread news. That surely was not acting. one is that it was all a mistake. When ENRIQUE put on his coat 

“My God! ENRIQUE murdered! How, what, where——’’ And | the other fellow took down the nearest, without thinking what 
when I told him the whole story so far as it was known, even he was doing.”’ 
tothe picking up of the half return ticket and the details of; ‘‘ Let us admit that much,” I said. ‘‘ Now will you tell me 
the covert coat, he buried his face in his hands and groaned | why the two, instead of leaving the house, went upstairs? ”’ 
aloud. Surely that could not be acting! | ** That beats me, I confess. Some sudden impulse. Perhaps 

“Come away out of this,’’ he cried, taking a pull on himself. | ENRIQUE wanted to show his friend over the Club.’’ 

“Tomy rooms—yours, anywhere. I must talk to you, in private, ‘* Not at that time of night, surely.”’ 
atonee. You see what this means to me.’’ | ‘Stay; you know how the gallery is reached? Through a 

“Lhope I need not tell you that I have no share in this,’’ he | card-room. They went up under some sudden impulse to play.”’ 
| began, after he had seated me in an arm-chair, while he paced| ‘‘ With their hats and coats on! Absurd !”’ 
| the room with agitated strides. ‘*‘ However the facts—circum- ** Not at all. ENRIQUE was, I know, a mad gambler, and the 
| stances—may be twisted, however much appearances may be | Other fellow was just as bad. All through dinner they were 
|‘gainst me, I solemnly swear to you, Captain MacGREGoR, | betting, and talking of various games.” 
| that [am absolutely and entirely innocent.”’ ‘‘If that was so the servants would remember. They must 

“Is it necessary, Mr. St. JOHN, to say this to me? I have | have given out a pack of cards.”’ 
never thought to accuse you. But—others may. The police| ‘A chap like that CARRATELA would have a pack in his 
ilready do so, I believe. See!” | pocket. Especially when he knew he was going to meet a 
| Irose and, approaching the window, pointed to a man on the| rich man and there would be a hope of making a bit. Quite as 
pavement opposite, idling too ostentatiously, too obviously | likely ENRIQUE would carry a pack of cards about him too.”’ 
axious to show he had no object in being there to be any one| ‘‘It is all too far-fetched,’ I protested. ‘I cannot follow 
but a police officer. It was in fact the subdivisional detective | your reasoning; it’s not even plausible. And it does not help 
whom Thad already seen at the Club. you in the very least that I see.’’ 

‘What am I to do? How shall I clear myself?’’ Poor| ‘No. Perhaps I am past help. I have been the plaything 
St. Jou stretched out his hands helplessly. of chance, my dear MACGREGOR. This is the second buffet of 

At any rate, tell me what you know. Who was this third | ill-luck, and it will land me—on the gallows, perhaps. I lost my 
person who dined with WARD and you last night ?”’ uncle’s fortune through some incomprehensible and unexplained 

A Mexican—CarrareLa, I think he called him, or some such | accident. He changed to me all ina day. One moment he was 
mame. I had never seen the man before. But ENRIQUE tele-| full of kindness; the next he never wanted to see my face 
graphed to me at Brough to come up and dine, as he wanted me |again. It was as though a screen—a wall—had suddenly been 
ond him to entertain a friend. No great friend as I thought. | raised between us.”’ 

believe that he only wished for my presence as a protection. | ‘‘ You had trodden on his corns—had done something——”’ 
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‘*Or some one else had, to my discredit. I always had a 
suspicion of the sort, and thought I might some day find it out. 
Now—I suppose it is all over ; everything is, perhaps. I seem 
to have no sort of luck.’’ 

‘*Nonsense. You’ll come through this all right. I'll stand 
by you. Don’t despond. You must act in your own defence. 
Let us consider what had better be done. This other man, 
CARRATELA, you said? We must have him hunted up. He 
cannot escape the police—our police—for you must employ your 
own detectives. Put yourself in HtRAM EMMANUEL’S hands. 
Send for them, or I'll go. You had better not show much, 
just at present.’’ 

I left him, cutting short his grateful thanks, and went back 
to the Club en route to the lawyers, so as to take on any latest | 
news. The house was besieged. A crowd of gobe-mouches 
on the steps ; hungry reporters with their note-books, waylaying | 
every member who went in or out. Inside the excitement was | 
intense. OWEN St. JOHN’S name was on every tongue. Most 
men already condemned it. ‘‘I always said he would do it,”’ 
chuckled old Burton; ‘the temptation was tremendous.”’ 
‘*He might have done it somewhere else,’’ another grumbled. 
** We shall be known as the Assassins’ Club,”’ said a third. 

Sergeant Tyars, from Scotland Yard, was still upstairs in 
the card-room, and I was on the point of rejoining him, when 
I thought I would make a few enquiries on my own account, 
guided by the light of my talk with OWEN St. JOHN. 

I found the page-boy who attended to the basement floor at 
his duty, in the little dark corner where he cleaned boots or 
answered the telephone call. The lad remembered Mr. WARD'S 
friend perfectly. They had come together to the top of the 
stairs, and Mr. WARD had taken his ticket for the other gentle- 
man’s coat. 

‘* Did he hand it to his friend? ’’ I asked. 

**Could not see, Sir,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘ Don’t think he 
id, Sir. Anyway the coat was never called for, not before I 
went off at 11 P.M. Nor afterward, Sir.”’ 

‘*How do you know that ?”’ 

**’Cos it’s here still. No. 279, Sir. Never was fetched, Sir.”’ 

I seized the coat, a light brown overcoat of much the same 
pattern as that which St. JOHN, indeed most of us, wore, on | 
these warm Summer nights, and I began to believe that the| 
notion of mistake was justified. A good deal evidently centred | 
in this coat. I saw, or fancied I saw, why it had not been| 
ealled for; the ticket was not forthcoming. It was in the 
pocket of the murdered man. ENRIQUE, as the boy had told me, | 
took it, and CARRATELA, when he threw his victim over the | 
railings, had forgotten the fact. So he could not recover his 
coat, or at least he did not care to call attention to himself 
after what had happened, by claiming it without a ticket, and 
he must have left the Club in his evening clothes. 

While these thoughts passed quickly through my mind, I was 
fingering the coat, feeling the pockets, turning it inside out in 
fact, and to good purpose, for I came upon a letter-case full 
of papers and envelopes, many of which bore the owner’s name 
and address,-- Senor Don Lucas CARRATELA, 19, Hyacinth 
Villas, Starch Green, W. 

This was a find indeed, and running upstairs three steps at a 
time, faster than I had done for many a day, I sought out 
TyYARS. He was at a table in the card-room, writing. 

‘‘T have taken the liberty to make out my report here,’’ he 
began apologetically. ‘‘ It’s the first quiet moment I ’ve had.”’ 

**Don’t close it yet, Mr. TYARS; not at least till you’ve 
followed up this clue,’’ and I handed him up the address. 

Almost angrily, he asked me how I had got it so soon. 

‘*It was in this coat.’ I had it hanging on my arm, and I 
explained how it had been left in the basement. 

‘*The ticket ought to have been found in the dead man’s 
pocket,’’ I said at the end. 

“‘And it was, with other things, an ace of spades among 








|The man was known at the address; it was his regular re. 


| possession, and he had no doubt secreted it for some dishonest 





| them. They have been sent on to me here, the whole of them, 


but I did not understand their meaning. The card is stilj , 
mystery to me. But that does not press for solution. What 
we want is to lay our hands on this CARRATELA, or to shadow 
him. The job was done between them, by one or both: your 
Mr. St. JOHN and this Mexican man.”’ 

An officer was despatched at once to Starch Green to get iy 
touch with CARRATELA, and I went to HIRAM EMMANUEL’s to 
engage them on St. JOHN’s behalf. They also sent to Starch 
Green, but neither official nor unofficial enquiry bore fruit, 





sidence; he had lived there very inoffensively for a month or 
more with a sister, a strikingly handsome specimen of the | 
Spanish Mexican. This girl met all questions fearlessly, art- 
lessly, speaking indifferent English, but without reticence oy | 
hesitation. She could give no account of her brother. He had | 
not come home, that was certain. But ‘‘it had not distresseq 
her.’’ He was with his friend, Don ENRIQUE, her friend; he 
was her novio, her promised husband, and she had come over 
from yonder to marry him, presently, when all was ready. 

There was nothing to be made out of her, nothing more to be 
done, except watch the house for the murderer’s return. 

It was time wasted. CARRATELA never returned to Starch 
Green; never got far from the scene of his crime. That same 
afternoon, his body was also found, dead, where he had fallen, 
underneath the terrace, but in a retired corner, a dark out-of- 
the-way spot, the end of a little alley or passage, dividing two 
tall houses; a sort of cul de sac, seldom visited by a soul. 

CARRATELA, after he had done’ the deed—no doubt a sudden 
and unpremeditated outburst of wildest passion, following a 
fierce quarrel—had only thought how to escape from the Club. He 
did not dare leave in the ordinary way. Whether or not he 
had discovered the exchange of coats cannot be said de- 
finitely, but the portion torn off in the death struggle may 
have drawn his attention to it and made him the more anxious 
to get off without facing the servants or any of us. 

So he committed himself to the desperate device of climbing 
over the railings and sliding down the water-pipe. His progress 
downward could be traced until the fatal place when, somehow, | 
for some reason that will never be known, he lost hold and 
was precipitated into space. 

When he was picked up eventually, a‘ pack of cards, a monté 
pack, was found in one of his pockets. It was complete, all 
but the ace of spades. That was the card in ENRIQUE WARD'S 


purpose. It was easy enough, therefore, to find the motive for 
a quarrel which ended in murder. 

OWEN St. JOHN was completely exonerated and rehabilitated, 
of course. When he became the absolute owner of the estate, a 
sealed document was handed to him by the family lawyers, 
addressed to himself, to be opened by him if WARD’s five years’ 
minority was completed, or if the inheritance passed to him, | 
OWEN St. JOHN. 

Inside was a cheque, torn in two, purporting to be signed by 
‘‘OrMsBY St. JoHN.’’ But the signature was a forgery, and 
the crime had been fastened ypon OWEN by his cousin ENRIQUE 
Warp. The family solicitor gave OWEN Sr. JoHN abundant | 
proof of this dastardly scheme, which had been the sole reason 
why the old relative had disinherited him. 

I always had a strong impression that the possible reversion | 
under ORMSBY ST. JOHN’s strange will was in the nature of 4) 
posthumous revenge. He had hoped that the temptation offered | 
OWEN would be irresistible. 











Next week, ‘‘ The ‘ Dook’ of Greeneshawes,’’ by G. B. BURGIN. | 
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